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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 
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into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 
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Ah! this is 4 
good whisky 


} What a pleasant thing at the end of the day to enjoy the 










friendly comfort of a White Horse. What a comfort 
each time to find that this distinguished 
whisky has kept all its charm unchanged. 
So fragrant in the glass, so smooth to the 
palate, so heartening to the inner man. 


This is the whisky to ask for by name. : 


WHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1943. 


PRECISION BOMBING IN EXCELSIS: FORTRESSES UNLOAD EVERY BOMB PLUMB ON THE TARGET TO OBLITERATE 
THE FOCKE-WULF FACTORY AT MARIENBURG IN A RAID INVOLVING A ROUND PLIGHT OF 1800 MILES, 


‘“*We have demonstrated to every German that no part of his Fatherland is safe,” factory at Marienburg, in East Prussia, 200 miles beyond Berlin. This factory, 
said Brig.-General F. L. Anderson, commanding the U.S. Eighth Air Force Bomber which assembled about half of all Germany's F.W. 190s, was virtually obliterated. 
Command, after the crippling blow dealt at German fighter output when American Comparison of this picture with the close-up aerial view of the plant before and after 
Fortresses and Liberators on Saturday, October 9, bombed the Focke-Wulf Aircraft bombing, shown overleaf, will indicate the complete pattern bombing of. the target 
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3 is almost tired of hearing and reading the 
statement of politicians and publicists that 
Anglo-Russian agreement is of supreme importance. 
It has become a platitude. . Yet, like most platitudes, 
it is true. It is vital for winning the war. It is almost 
equally vital for winning the peace. It affects the 
future happiness and lives of millions. But of course 
it is much easier to advocate than to achieve. To-day 
we are allies and brothers-in-arms. We were certainly 
not in 1940. At that period many people in this 
country regarded Russia as little better than an 
accomplice of Nazi Germany : at the time of the attack 
on Finland we almost found ourselves at war with the 
Soviets. After Munich Russia had viewed us some- 
what in the same light, had 

“denounced this country as the 
betrayer of Europe, and had 
later concluded a non-aggression 
pact with Germany. What brought 
the two countries together was a 
negative rather than a positive 
cause. The only thing we seemed 
to have in common in the early 
days of our association was a 
mutual hatred and fear of Nazi 
Germany. In this sense Hitler 
may be said to have brought us 
together. To endure, our alliance 
requires a far closer and more 
enduring cement. 

Yet, though the wanton Ger- 
man attack on Russia may have 
been the foundation of the new 
Anglo-Russian amity, that friend- 
ship has since been immeasurably 
reinforced by other factors. 
Whatever causes of disagreement 
there may have been, or may still 
be, between the British and Soviet 
Governments, the peoples of the 
two countries have drawn closer 





‘““ ENTRANCE TO THE NORTHERN GALLERY.” 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
dupes and parasites, and bloodthirsty, barbarous 


Bolshevists. And human beings are such forgetful 
and, at best, shortlived creatures that it might be 
comparatively easy to make them think the same 
foolish things of each other again. 

The real need is for understanding between the 
leaders of Britain and Russia: between their states- 
men, bureaucrats, industrialists, organisers, generals, 
writers, schoolmasters, publicists and journalists. And 
that understanding, as I have already said, needs to be 
founded on something far more enduring than a hatred 
of Hitler. Strange though it seems, there will be few 
who will feel any real hatred of Hitler in fifty years’ 
time, scarcely any in a hundred years. How many 
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interests could be served by encouraging and even 
if rumour speaks true, subsidising subversive and 
disintegrating elements in this country. And equally, 
in my humble opinion, our own leaders, particularly 
our financial and industrial leaders, were far too 
inclined to suppose that the well-being of this 
country could be best advanced by seeking financial 
concessions and favoured markets in countries on 
the borders of or within the geographical or 
ideological sphere of Russia. Foreign capitalists 
are quite as much suspected and feared in the 
U.S.S.R. as Communist agitators were in pre-war 
England. It is hard for us to realise this, but it is 
important that we should do so. 

And since we are told to cast 
out the beam in our own eye 
before plucking out the mote in 
our brother’s, it might be as 
well to concentrate on our own 
adverse tendency and trust the 
Russians to reciprocate by trying 
to eliminate theirs. For so long as 
we endeavour to extend our 
spheres of financial influence into 
other countries we shall continue 
to cause misunderstanding, bitter- 
ness and friction in those 
countries. It is too often for- 
gotten, both here and in America 
—particularly nowadays in 
‘America—that there is such a 
thing as financial imperialism, and 
that in the long run it can be 
almost as tyrannical, vexatious 
and ruinous as the cruder kinds 
of military imperialism. There 
have been aggressors and en- 
croachers in the past in Thread- 
needle Street and Wall Street, as 
well as in the Wilhelmstrasse. To 








get some other country, or part 





together. I cannot, of course, speak — 
for the Russian people ; they may, 
for all I know, be ignorant of what 
they owe to the stubborn and 
rocklike virtues of British sailors 
and merchant seamen in infested 
Arctic waters, to outnumbered 
British infantrymen, gunners and 
tank crews in Egypt and Libya, 
to British pilots and air crews in 
the bullet-haunted air above the 
Channel and Northern France. 
But one does not need to be an 
official Mass Observer, or even to 
frequent a public-house bar, to 
know that the British people have 
learnt to admire, and feel intensely 
grateful to the Russian people. 
I can speak for myself. Through 
ignorance and imperfect sym- 
pathies, I had little enthusiasm 
either for the Soviet social ex- ae 
periment or the racial qualities 
of the Slavs before 1941. To-day 
I am deeply moved by both. 
For the Russians have proved 
that they and their system can 
stand up to fate, suffer defeat 
and, gaining from defeat, go 
on to victory. Any nation that 
can do that deserves and compels 
admiration. 

If future Anglo-Russian relations depended solely 
on the good will and mutual sympathy of ordinary 
Britons and ordinary Russians, and vice versa, there 
would be little in the way of the enduring entente we 
both wish to achieve. A gun crew on Thames-side 
would find no difficulty in co-operating with and 
understanding a gun crew from Stalingrad. Un- 
fortunately, the course of international amity and 
understanding is not so easy. Ordinary folk in London 
and Leningrad have a great deal in common, and not 
the least their courage, tenacity and _ invincible 
resilience. But they never meet one another, and in 
ordinary times have little chance (save through the 
mouths and pens of interested persons) even to hear 
much of one another. Before this war they were only 
too apt to think of each other respectively as capitalist 


St. Augustine. 





Richborough will 
is generally supposed to have been the first station that was formed 
But the glory of Richborough was its stupendous castle .. . 
a superstructure in the shape of a cross... 
and 7} ft. wide; the traverse is 22 ft. in width, and 46 ft. in length.” 
show the excavations in progress, the masonry appearing to be of Saxon work. 





of its vital economic life, into 
crippling and—as it too often 
works out—ultimately unpayable 
debt, is not a good way to pro- 
mote international understanding. 
Yet that is what British and 
American financiers and indus- 
trialists, often with the best will 
in the world, had been doing for 
many decades. It may pay some- 
one in the short run : it is doubtful 
if it pays anyone in the long. 
The remedy is comparatively 
simple. . It is to stop putting the 
financial cart before the industrial 
and productive horse. It is to 
start thinking, as we have done 
for the purpose of winning the 
war, in terms of real wealth and 
not merely in terms of money. 
When the war is over, our true 
duty to our people will lie, like that 





““THE GREAT CROSS, RICHBOROUGH.” 
DISCOVERIES AT RICHBOROUGH. 


“Some very interesting investigations are now in progress on the area of Richborough Castle. 
consist of the renewal of an excavation of a vast subterranean wall . . . 
worthy of circumstantial illustration, did it not present to our mind a national religious monument, and a 
stupendous record of no less eee an event than the introduction of Christianity into —~ 7 by 
remembered as one of the noblest Roman remains in our islan 
here by our mighty conquerors... . 
in the middle of the platform is the base of 
north and south is 87 ft. 
other engravings reprod 


the shaft of the cross runni: 


and we should scarcely think it 


of every other nation, in using 
our own labourand resources, 
under as free a System as may be, 
to make the things we all need 
for a full and decent life. And 
so far as we cannot satisfy our 
own wants, for lack of primary 
products, raw materials’ or 
peculiar technical skill, it will 


The works 


; and it 








Russians and Britons to-day hate Napoleon? Tens of 
millions of them hated him with a fierce and fanatical 
intensity in 1812. But in 1854 Britons and Russians 
were at each other's throats, the former—it is 
interesting to recall—in alliance with Napoleon's 
nephew, namesake and _ political heir. 

It must be common interest and the realisation of 
common interest that must afford the cement of our 
alliance. Above all, it must be the elimination of rival 
and mutually destructive interests. I am not likely 
to remain friends with a man, however much I may 
admire him at the moment, whose best hope of worldly 
advantage lies in my ruin, or who is secretly hoping 
for a chance to pick my pocket, entice away my cook 
or run off with my wife. Before the war the Russian 
leaders were too apt to suppose that their country's 


be our business to produce 
surpluses for export and exchange. But there will 
be no need to press the very goods and services we 
want for ourselves on reluctant foreign customers in 
order to get them into our debt again and build up 
our lost ‘“‘ invisible imports.’’ If, in contradistinction to 
the Russians, we wish to retain a free economic system, 
as I hope and believe we shall, and we want to find 
remunerative outlets for our capital, there will be no 
need to force it, and with it our financial control, 
on the producers of other lands. Our own country, 
with its till lately neglected soil, its derelict areas, 
its slums, is crying out for development and rehabilita- 
tion. So is our vast Empire, with its undeveloped 
agricultural resources and its underpaid rural producers. 
There, and not in poaching on other people’s preserves, 
lies the true field for the energies of our nation. 
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WONDERFUL U.S. PRECISION BOMBING: THE F.W. FACTORY AT MARIENBURG. 
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FORTRESSES, HAVING DROPPED THEIR DEADLY LOAD RIGHT ON THE TARGET, TURN HOMEWARDS IN THEIR LONG ROUND FLIGHT OF 1800. MILES. 
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THE FOCKE-WULF PLANT AT MARIENBURG, OF OVER 100 ACRES, LIES WIDE OPEN 
TO THE APPROACHING RAIDERS. TAKEN DURING THE RUN-UP. 


The bombing of the Focke-Wulf Factory at Marienburg on October 9, in daylight, 
was remarkable and outstanding in two particulars: firstly, the target meant a round 
flight of about 1800 miles, the bombers flying 200 miles beyond Berlin; and, secondly, 
the brilliant precision work of the bomb-aimers, whereby, as 2nd-Lieut. Gordon H. 





4 AND THIS IS THE RESULT, AS RECORDED BY RECONNAISSANCE. IT IS THE MOST te 
IMPRESSIVE TESTIMONY TO U.S. DAYLIGHT PRECISION BOMBING YET PUBLISHED. ¢ 


Wharton on his return said, ‘“‘ not a bomb missed its mark, and a lot of F.W.s died at 
birth.’" Another U.S. officer present said: ‘‘ This was the most perfect pattern of 
bombing I have ever seen."’ That it completely wiped out the plant is proved by 
the reconnaissance photograph showing the concentrated bomb-pitted site after the raid, 
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THE TOWN OF FAYAL, ON THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN SHORE OF THE ISLAND OF SAO 
MIGUEL, AZORES. 

















A VIEW OF THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF HORTA, ON THE ISLAND OF FAYAL. TRANSATLANTIC CLIPPERS 
HAVE CALLED REGULARLY AT HORTA THROUGHOUT THE WAR. 
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AN OCEAN OUTPOST: BASES IN THE AZORES FOR BRITAIN, DUE TO A PACT MADE BY EDWARD III AN A 


Mr. Churchill's announcement in the House that the Portuguese Government had | forces. They are of a temporary nature—all British forces will be withdrawn warships 
agreed, at the request of the British Government, to accord Britain facilities in | from the islands at the end of the war—and in no way prejudice the anchora, 
the Azores for the better protection of merchant shipping, has produced a great | maintenance of Portuguese sovereignty over Portuguese territory. Furthermore, able to 
feeling of satisfaction on both sides of the Atlantic. The Prime Minister said nothing in the agreement affects Portugal's continuation of a neutral policy in hitherto, 
that this concession by Portugal arose “‘ out of the treaty signed between this Europe. The value to Allied strategy of a base in the Azores is immediately be able 
country and Portugal in the year 1373 between his Majesty King Edward III. obvious ; situated as they are in the latitude of Cape St. Vincent, some 800 miles forming 
and King Ferdinand and Queen Eleanor of Portugal,"’ a pact which has now | west of the Portuguese coast and about 2000 miles east of New York, they hold nine isl 
lasted for nearly 600 years and is without parallel in world history. The new what may be considered the central position for all the Transatlantic routes and Sado Mig 


arrangements come into force immediately, and include provision for British most effectively bridge the Atlantic gap by placing shipping, formerly in the Terceira 
assistance in furnishing. essential material and supplies to the Portuguese armed | danger zone, within reach of shore-based aircraft. For medium and small | permane 
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SIR RONALD CAMPBELL, = - 1. Guadeloupe 
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DR. SALAZAR, PORTUGUESE _ 
PRIME MINISTER: “A CON- ~ 
SCIOUS AND CONSCIENTIOUS 

_ FRIEND OF BRITAIN.” 
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1 AN ADMIRALTY CHART, AND INSETS BEARING ON THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ARRANGEMENT. 


wn warships there are suitable harbours in Sao Miguel and Fayal; with protected | in 1421" (‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica“). The negotiations which led up to 
he anchorages and some facilities for minor repairs. Anti-submarine craft will be | the agreement—cleverly kept secret from the enemy—were conducted, on the 
re, able to refuel in these ports, thus allowing them to operate further afield than | British side, by Sir Ronald Campbell, British Ambassador in Lisbon, under 
in hitherto, and flying-boats of the R.A.F., on escort or anti-submarine, duty, will the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and for the Portuguese by 
sly be able to extend their effective range into more southerly waters. The islands Dr. Salazar, that remarkable statesman who is Prime Minister, Foreign 
les forming the archipelago, stretch over a distance of 400 miles, and consist of Minister and War Minister, and who is so wholeheartedly pro-British. As he 
Id nine islands, divided into three groups. The south-eastern group consists of | once said: ‘‘! am a conscious and conscientious friend of Britain—-few Govern 
nd Sado Miguel, Santa Maria, with Formigas; the central, of Fayal, Pico, Sao Jorge, ments in our history have been more so than mine.” (The British Admiralty 
he Terceira and Graciosa; and the north-western, of Flores and Corvo. ‘‘ The first Chart is produced by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of 
all permanent foreign colonisation of the Azores was made by the Portuguese | the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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WE* often 
hear of 
“‘dual-purpose”’ 
domestic 
animals; Sir 
Geoffrey Callender 
has (as his sub- 
title indicates) 
compiled a dual- 
purpose anthology. 
The grown-up may 
ignore the notes 
and little exam- 
ination papers 
which are 
appended to each 
extract, and read 
the book for 
mere pleasure in 
good writing and 
pride in our 
record on the sea. 
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PROFESSOR SIR GEOFFREY  CAL- 

LENDER, WHO EDITED “SEA 

PASSAGES,” THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


Sir Geoffrey Callender, Director of the 
National Maritime Museum since 1934; 
lecturer to the R.N. War and RN. 
Staff Colleges; Hon. Secretary of the 
Society for Nautical Research, and late 
Professor of History and _ English, 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, has a 
long list of publications to his credit, 
including “The Life of Nelson’’; 
“The Story of H.M.S. ‘Victory’”: 
‘The Life of Admiral Sir John Leake ” ; 
“‘ Marine Art,” etc. He has also contributed 
to the ‘‘Dictionary of National 


“SEA PASSAGES ”’: 
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Edited by GEOFFREY CALLENDER.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


‘* You can imagine what a festive Christmas England 
enjoyed in 1759. Write a letter from Mrs. Fothergill 
tc her husband, Lieut. Fothergill, describing the all- 
prevailing jollity; and his reply, contrasting the 
hardships of H.M.S. ‘ Wideawake ’ still ploughing 
the winter seas.”’ 

Most of the passages given should be very salutary 
for the young reader’s English. The sea enforces a sort 
of unity upon the style of men writing about it, 
whether landsmen or sailors, professional writers or 
amateurs, in the form of a sort of noble simplicity 
as clean as the sea itself. Clarendon has been 
mentioned : this is how he opens his description of the 
beginning of the first Dutch War: “It was about 
the beginning of May in the year 1652, that the Dutch 
fleet, consisting of about forty sail under the command 
of Van Tromp, rode at anchor in Dover Road, being 
driven by a strong wind [as théy pretended] from the 
Flanders coast, when the English fleet, under the 
command of Blake, of a much less number, appeared 
in view ; upon which the Dutch weighed anchor and 
put out to sea without striking their flag; which 


wounded, but no ship lost, nor officer of name. When 
the morning appeared the Dutch were gone to their 
coast. And thus the war was entered into before it 
was suspected in England.” It is not one of Clarendon’s 
most melodious passages, but how clear it is. There 
is not a superfluous adjective and the eloquent 
concision of the end is Thucydidean. 

Blake himself follows with two dispatches describing 
his operations against the piratical Bey of Tunis, 
so advantageously based on the still important bottle- 
neck. His writing is as direct and bold as were his 
actions. He opens thus: ‘“ Sir,—Yours of the 
25th January; as also the former mentioned in that, 
I have received. In the latter you inform me of 
the dissolution of the Parliament, with the grounds 
and consequences of it. I was not much surprised 
with the intelligence; the slow proceedings and 
awkward motions of that assembly giving great cause 
to suspect it would come to some such period; and 
I cannot but exceedingly wonder, that there should 
yet remain so strong a spirit of prejudice and animosity 
in the minds of men, who profess themselves most affec- 

tionate patriots, as to 





Biography’’ and the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” mes _— 


For the young, school- 
masters may use it as 
a text-book of litera- 
ture and maritime 
history. The mere 
casual reader will wish 
that it had been larger, 
which it could easily 
have been without any 
sacrifice in the quality 
of the writing: for in- 
stance, none of the 
Elizabethan writers 
are here, the earliest 
author quoted being 
the great Lord Claren- 
don, But for purposes 
of instruction it is 
certainly an excellent 
introduction. The 
events recorded range 
from the coming of the 
Armada in 1588 (as 
described by Charles 
Kingsley in ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’’) to Mr. 
Churchill’s 1940 speech 
at the Guildhall lunch- 
eon to the crews of 
the ‘‘Ajax”’ and the 
‘Exeter.’ Historical 
‘helps ’’ are appended 
where necessary; 
questions follow as to 
the facts; then sug- 








. . ? postpone the necessary 
¥ 2 SA é ways and means for 
; preservation of the 
Commonwealth, 
especiallyin sucha time 
of concurrence of the 


designs both of old and 
new enemies, tending 
all to the destruction of 
the same. But blessed 
be the Lord, who hath 
hitherto delivered, and 
still doth deliver us; 
and I trust will con- 
tinue so to do, although 
He be very much 
tempted by us.” 
Sailors might per- 
haps have been more 
freely represented. 
Smollett counts, I sup- 
pose, as he had been a 
ship’s doctor, and 
Marryat as another 
sailor turned famous 
novelist. But the only 
three admirals are 
Hawke (with a charac- 
teristically terse and 
modest dispatch 
about Quiberon Bay), 
Lord Chatfield, who 
appears with a vivid 
vignette, Beatty as 
large as life, and the 
brisk and heartening 








gestions for a précis; 
and then themes for 
essays. The nature of 
these may be indica- 
ted from the proposals 
relating to Quiberon 


U.S. CARRIER. 


Bay . exemy aircraft which later endeavoured to shadow the Fleet. 
with the British Home Fleet, and a special act of naval courtesy was paid to the U.S. carrier when, on the 
Fraser sent the following signal from his flagship : 


‘*(1) Imagine that 
you have been privi- 
leged to attend a session of the House of Commons 
and heard the Rt. Hon. William Pitt deliver a speech 
in appreciation of the naval victory off the coast of 
Brittany and in praise of Admiral Hawke, his officers 
and men. 

Write down the speech, or as much of it as you can 
remember. 

‘‘(2) Imagine yourself to be a midshipman of 
H.M.S. ‘ Essex’ (64) and give an account of the 
adventures undergone by your shipmates and yourself 
from the beginning to the end. 

‘ (3) Give your reasons for considering the battle of 
Quiberon unique in the sea-annals even of Great Britain. 
‘*(4) ‘ Ere Hawke did bang Monsieur Conflans 

You sent us beef and beer ; 
But now he 's beat we ‘ve naught to eat, 
For you have naught to fear.’ 





oe” Sea Passages": A Naval Anthology and Introduction to the 
Study of English. Edited by Geoffrey Callénder, Director of the National 
Maritime Museum ; Lecturer to the R.N. War and R.N, Statf Colleges ; 
Hon. Secretary of the Society for Nautical Research. (Cambridge 
University Press; 55.) 


THE HOME FLEET’S NORWAY RAID : REAR-ADMIRAL R. L. 
ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, C.-IN-C., HOME 


SUGGESTED CHEERS FROM HER ESCORTING SHIPS. 


Early on Monday, October 4, the Home Fleet, under the command of its C.-in-C., Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, and accompanied by an American 
aircraft-carrier and other U.S. ships, carried out an operation against enemy shipping in the inner waterways of islands off the No 
Bodo area. Carrier-borne aircraft obtained hits with bombs on eight enemy merchantmen of 3000 to 8000 tons and other vessels, 
This was the first occasion on which units of the U.S. Navy had ae reported in action 
Fleet’s return to port, Admiral Sir Bruce 
I would be glad if ships she passes gave her a cheer when she enters harbour.” 


——— did very well. 


Blake, observing, caused three guns to be fired without 
any ball. It was then observed that there was an 
express ketch came at the very time from Holland 
on board the Admiral; and it was then conceived 
that he had by that express received more positive 
orders to fight ; for, upon the arrival of that express, 
he tacked about, and bore directly towards the English 
fleet; and the three guns were no sooner fired, but, 
in contempt of the advertisement, he discharged one 
single from his poop, and hung out a red flag, and came 
up to the English admiral, and gave him a broadside, 
with which he killed many of his men, and hurt his ship. 
With which, though Blake was surprised, as not 
suspecting such an assault, he deferred not to give 
him the same rude salutation; and so both fleets 
were forthwith engaged in a very fierce encounter ; 
which continued for the space of four hours, and until 
the night parted them, after the loss of much blood 
on both sides. On the part of the Dutch they lost two 
ships, whereof one was sunk and the other taken, 
with both the captains, and near two hundred prisoners. 
On the English side there were many slain, and more 


BURNETT JOINS WITH THE CREW OF H.M.S. " 
FLEET, HAD SIGNALLED CONGRATULATIONS TO THE CARRIER AND 


Battle of Heligoland, 
and Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland 
Nelson, I think, might 
have found a place, and 
Boscawen, and (above 
all) Collingwood, one 
of the most excellent 
writers who ever adorned a quarter-deck. 

Here and there are poems, the longest being 
Tennyson's ‘ Revenge,’’ which, in a larger book, 
would doubtless be accompanied by the original 
prose narrative on which it was based. Perhaps, after 
the war, when the paper shortage is over, Sir Geoffrey 
will undertake that larger book. Certainly works of 
this kind are necessary in the schools. The bulk of our 
population grows up with only the vaguest idea of 
our naval history and our dependence on the sea, 
as of the nature and history of our Empire. Education is 
universal and compulsory and largely free, and the age 
is always being raised. But buildings and teachers and 
pupils, and free this, that and the other, are not enough 
if the right things are not taught in the right way. 

Dibdin, from a sentimental point of view, is a sad 
omission. And, by the way, isn't ‘‘ Hearts of Oak ”’ 
a misquotation (however common) of Garrick ? 
Didn't he write ‘“ Heart of Oak ?”’ 

The book is rounded off by a glossary of nautical 
terms occurring in the passages quoted, and a list of 
books for “further reading.”’ 


BELFAST’ IN CHEERING THE 


ian coast in the 
shot down two 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turm out every scrap you have, 


mischievous plots and . 
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THE FRENCH RECOVERY OF CORSICA: LANDING SCENES AND BASTIA’S FALL. 
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FIGHTING GOUMIERS, NORTH AFRICAN NATIVE TROOPS,. MARCH THROUGH AJACCIO 
ON THE LANDING OF A FRENCH ARMY IN CORSICA ON SEPTEMBER 20. 
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U.S. LIBERATORS OF THE » TH-WEST AFRICAN AIR FORCE BOMBING BASTIA 
THE GERMAN STRONGHOLD. HITS WERE MADE. ON FOUR SUPPLY -SHIPS. 
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GERMANS FLEEING FROM BASTIA, WHEN CORNERED, DESTROYED THEIR MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT WHOLESALE BEFORE ABANDONING CORSICA. 
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A CLOSE-UP OF FIGHTING GOUMIERS MOVING UP THE TEGHIME 


FRENCH TROOPS, HEAVILY EQUIPPED, LAND AT AJACCIO FROM A FRENCH DESTROYER. THE CORSICANS , #? MOUNTAIN PASS. THESE TOUGH FRENCH NATIVE TROOPS FOUGHT - 


GREETED THEIR LIBERATORS WITH JOY THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. % VALIANTLY IN TUNISIA. 
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These pictures, the first to reach us of the Fighting French operations in Corsica, British naval officer: “It was like a Mexican fiesta or the arrival of a stage-coach 
which led to the final extinction of the German forces on October 4, give some in some Western cowpunchers’ village. The jetty was jammed with people firing 
idea of the way General Giraud’s men set to work. It was the first opportunity revolvers into the air and yelling and dancing."” When the Germans retreated from 
given our French Allies to carry out an independent task in their own island, the the capital they seized all the food and other movables on which they could lay 
birthplace of Napoleon. Their arrival at Ajaccio was described by Sub-Lieut. Adrian hands. In the retreat they lost heavily, and when Bastia was occupied many were 
de Wael, R.N.V.R., who shared liaison duties in a French destroyer with another trapped on the beaches. 
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ITALIAN SCRAPBOOK: SCENES OF GENERAL INTEREST DURING THE CAMPAIGN. 
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THE VOLTURNO RIVER, FOCUS-POINT OF THE ITALIAN FIGHTING: BRITISH TROOPS 
OF THE FIFTH ARMY BRING GERMAN PRISONERS BACK ACROSS THE RIVER FOR 
INTERROGATION. 
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#, PARACHUTES FOR CLOTHES: THOUSANDS OF ENEMY PARACHUTE CONTAINERS WERE 
7 ABANDONED, ON ONE OF FOGGIA’S AIRFIELDS AND THE ITALIAN PEASANTS CARRIED OFF 
THE SILK ‘ UMBRELLAS”’ FOR CLOTHES. 
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WITH THE VOLTURNO RIVER AS BACKGROUND, BRITISH TROOPS REMOVE TANK OBSTACLES 
FROM THE’ ROAD AS THEY ADVANCE IN THEIR FIRST PUSH TO ESTABLISH BRIDGEHEADS. * 
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¢ CHURCH SERVICE IN ITALY. A FIDDLER (RIGHT) PLAYS HYMN TUNES ON HIS VIOLIN 











, ALLIED TROOPS ENTER CAPUA, TOWN ON THE VOLTURNO RIVER. CAPUA WAS UNDER 
CONSTANT FIRE FROM THE GERMAN GUNS DURING THE OCCUPATION OF THE TOWN, 
, BUT THE ENEMY WAS DRIVEN BACK WITH HEAVY LOSS. 
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On October 15 it was announced that the Fifth Army had established bridgeheads across 
the Volturno River, and that these were consolidated in the face of fierce enemy resistance. 
Above (top right and left) are two photographs showing sections of the river and giving 
some idea‘of the country immediately bordering the Volturno, When the enemy retreated 
from the Foggia area they burnt all the wheat, flour, food and clothing they could lay 
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s% 
A SAVOIA BOMBER AS A BACKGROUND FOR THE ALTAR USED IN AN R.A.F 4% 





ce KING VICTOR EMMANUEL OF ITALY DECORATES ARCHBISHOP FRANCESCO PETRENELLI. , 
\ WITH THE SILVER MEDAL OF MERIT FOR OFFERING HIS LIFE FOR 250 HOSTAGES. » 
IN GERMAN HANDS. 4 
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hands on, and the discovery of a great number of parachutes left by the Germans on one 
of the airfields was a great boon to the peasants, who carried them away to use the silk for 
clothes. The picture of King Victor Emmanuel, the first since the surrender of Italy, 
shows him decorating Archbishop Petrenelli who offered his life in place of 250 hostages 
held by the Germans for suspected complicity in aiding a British patrol to enter a town. 
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FUGITIVE NEAPOLITANS WATCH THE BATTLE FOR THEIR LOVELY CITY BELOW. 


AWAITING THE CHANCE TO RETURN TO THEIR HOMES, ANXIOUS REFUGEES WHO HAD FLED TO THE MOUNTAINS STUDY 
THE PLAIN OF NAPLES, SPREAD BELOW, AS THE GERMANS RETREAT BEFORE ALLIED ASSAULTS. 


On September 29 the capture of Naples by the Fifth Army was imminent. It was was freed. The enemy rearguards were wiped out in the city, which arose almost from 
being approached on a broad front, and the German occupying forces were hurriedly the dead. During the German occupation it had been deserted by many thousands 
withdrawing to the north. Simultaneously, British battleships had sailed into the of its 900,000 population, but as the firing died away in the north the population 
Bay of Naples and bombarded enemy positions in the foothills round Vesuvius, seen returned and greeted their rescuers with the most fervent demonstrations of joy. 
in our picture, which commanded the Naples plain. On October | the beautiful city, Soldiers were mobbed by hysterical Neapolitans, who cheered, wept and laughed 
largely shattered, alas, not so much by our fire as by German wanton demolitions, with joy. The refugees flocked back from the mountains to their homes. 
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VARIED SCENES IN AND AROUND NAPLES, FREED BY THE ALLIES: 
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Gs cocrectar Huei bosib iw abe One a Dak ee ous IO a bade NEVERTHELESS, TERRIBLE DEVASTATION WAS SEEN EVERYWHERE IN THE DOCK AND RAILWAY 
: a AREA: A STEEL-AND-CONCRETE BUILDING STRIPPED TO 

THE FIRST ALLIED CONVOY ENTERS NAPLES HARBOUR: DESPITE EVERY ENEMY % 

ATTEMPT TO RENDER IT USELESS 


ITS GIRDERS. 
IT WAS SOON BUSY DISCHARGING SUPPLIES. : 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERS BREAKFAST ON THE WING OF A WRECKED DORNIER BOMBER 
“; MEN OF THE R.A.F. 


STUDY THE EFFECTS OF THEIR BOMBERS ON A_ CAPSIZED -ON CAPODICHINO AIRFIELD, NEAR NAPLES, 


WHERE GREAT DAMAGE WAS EFFECTED. 
MERCHANT SHIP—ITS SUPERSTRUCTURE CRUMPLED, ITS MAST SMASHED. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE CITY: 


WRECKED BUILDINGS BESIDE A BOMB-DAMAGED RAILROAD TRACK AT MACATO 
BY CIVILIANS AND NOW BEING SEARCHED. 


ITICO, 
4 NAPLES. EVERY HOUSE HERE IS MORE OR LESS GUTTED. 
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Naples on October 1, ruin and devastation seemed at first sight to have left it 
almost a rival to Pompeii, a few miles distant. 


The harbour was badly blasted 
Some of the enemy ships were salvaged 


by Allied bombers by day and night. 
these he scuttled before retreating. Salvage work is now 


and repaired, and 


proceeding on repairable ships, but harbour installations and buildings are gener- 
ally finished. 


In the central and eastern parts most damage was wantonly done 
by the Germans in an orgy of destruction before 


retreating. The ancient 
University, the Cathedral, the Royal Palace, churches and hospitals are substan- 
tially undamaged. 





For all that, the once-beautiful city of Naples is in a pitiful 
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DEVASTATION—THE FIRST CONVOY ENTERS—A SNIPER TRAPPED. 
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AN UNDAMAGED NAPLES STREET: FOOD IS MEAGRE, BUT THE POPULATION WHO THRONG 
ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF ALLIED BOMBING: A CRUMPLED GANTRY CRANE IN A WATER- THE STREET, ARE NO LONGER BULLIED. THEY ENJOY FREEDOM 
FILLED CRATER, WITH OTHERS, NOW TWISTED METAL, ON THE QUAYSIDE. 
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THE NEAPOLITANS’ FIRST PROBLEM—WATER. A SCRAMBLE FOR SUPPLIES AT ONE 
OF THE FEW PLACES WHERE IT WAS PrROCURABLE,. 


Sc i 


AN AIR-RAID SHELTER OF UNUSUAL SHAPE AND OF SOLID CONCRETE ALONE WITHSTOOD 
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Ea THE VESTIGES OF WHAT HAD BEEN NOT LONG SINCE COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS f NOT AN ITALIAN PEASANT, BUT LIEUT. DOUGLAS WNEILSON, OF MINNEAPOLIS. SHOT © 
ON THE NAPLES WATERFRONT. MUCH OF THE DAMAGE WAS DONE BY BLAST. DOWN OVER ENEMY LINES, HE DISGUISED HIMSELF AND ESCAPED. 


is intact, and at least half a million of the inhabitants are on the verge of If they were stopped they were mobbed, and every soldier was made to feel 
starvation. Apart from the food shortage, the city is poor and no business is like an emperor. Since their arrival, limited lighting has been provided and 
possible, so no earnings. Despite no food, no lighting, no gas and no water, something like a water supply, while bread made of white wheaten flour has 
on entry the Fifth Army were received with wildest demonstrations of joy and been handed out by bakers from Allied supplies 
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FRIENDS IN ACTION: DANES RESCUE PATRIOTS AND OVERTURN A PRISON VAN. 
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“ HAVING STOPPED A VAN ON ie . ..» CITIZENS OF ODENSE, IGNORING A POLICEMAN, GIVE A CONCERTED HEAVE . 
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HE scene depicted 
in our sequence 
of pictures occurred 
in a street in Odense, 
the birthplace of Hans 
Andersen, during the 
Danish anti-German 
riots. Danish patriots 
had been arrested 
under German orders 
and placed in a prison 
van, and were being 
driven to the _ local 
gaol. On _ its 
there the van 
intercepted by a crowd 
of citizens, who over- 
powered the police, 
rescued their fellow- 
countrymen, and over- 
turned the vehicle. A 
policeman in their 
midst seems to have 
been powerless to inter- 
fere, though in the 
fourth picture he has 
managed to seize the 
fair-haired youth who 
was previously tipping 
the rear of the van. 
The other demon- 
strators had dispersed 
before the arrival of 
the police reinforce- 
ments seen running 
down the street from 
an intersection at 
which a crowd of 
spectators had 
gathered. 
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. » AND SUCCEED IN OVERTURNING. THE VAN, WHILE A CROWD GATHERS IN THE DISTANCE, AND OTHER POLICEMEN RUN TOWARDS THEM. 
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THE DEMONSTRATORS DISPERSE QUICKLY, BUT ONE OF THEM HAS BEEN SEIZED... 
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FLAME-PROOF BOATS FOR TANKERS. THE SCHWEINFURT FACTORY RAID. 


The first two pictures below show the huge Schweinfurt ball- and roller-bearings factory area 
blanketed by bombs of Flying Fortresses during the great daylight raid of October 14, the results 
of which are shown, by latest reconnaissance, to be even more effective than was at first supposed. 
Formerly accounting for more than half the entire Axis output of ball-bearings, the Schweinfurt 
factories, in the heart of Germany, are now stated to be completely inactive. One report says 
that almost immediately after the raid, Germany urgently placed large orders with ball-bearing 
factories in Switzerland. Sixty Fortresses failed to return from the raid, but official opinion is 
that the results achieved more than compensate for this heavy loss——Our third illustration is 
a pictorial footnote to the recent Admiralty warning to the public not to tamper with conical 
green floats found on the seashore. Such. floats have caused casualties through careless handling. 
They look like mooring-buoys, and anyone finding one should report it to the nearest authorities. 
Our picture shows one recovered by the Mine’ Recovery Party, whose job is to render them safe. 


4] 








WATER-SPRAYS OPERATING TO PROVIDE A COOLING SCREEN OVER ONE OF THE NEW STEEL 
LIFEBOATS DESIGNED FOR OIL TANKERS, AND NOW OFFICIALLY APPROVED. 


BOMB BURSTS COVERING THE FOUR MAIN FACTORIES PRODUCING BALL-BEARINGS 
AND AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AT SCHWEINFURT: (I) KUGELFISCHER WERKE; (2) V.K.F. 
WERKE NO. I1; (3) W.K.P. WERKE NO. I; AND (4) FICHTEL AND SACHS. 


WITHIN THIS RAGING INFERNO OF FLAMES IS ONE OF THE NEW STEEL LIFEBOATS 
UNDER TEST. IT IS STATED THAT THE OCCUPANTS SHOWED NO SIGNS OF DISTRESS. 


THE FACTORY AREA WITHIN THE CITY OF SCHWEINFURT COVERED WITH A PAL! 
OF SMOKE FROM FIRES AND BURSTING BOMBS AT THE HEIGHT OF THE ATTACK 


e 


THE OCCUPANTS OF THE LIFEBOAT EMERGING, UNPERTURBED, AFTER THEIR ORDEAL 
BY FIRE. THE ASBESTOS CANOPY, WHICH COVERS THE COCKPIT, HAS BEEN SLID BACK, 


Our pictures illustrate one of the exhaustive tests to which the Ministry of War Transport put the 
newly-designed steel lifeboats for oil tankers before placing an initial order for 500 of them. he new 
boat is equipped with a sliding canopy of asbestos over the cockpit, providing protection from fire and 
water, and with a number of sprayers worked by hand pumps to throw a screen of water over the 
entire craft. There is seating capacity for thirty-three persons. In the test illustrated, which took place 
in a static-water tank, the boat was enveloped in smoke and in flames which reached a height of 40 ft. 
for five minutes, but neither the seaworthiness of the boat nor the efficiency of its fire protection was 
impaired by this rigorous ordeal. The occupants of the boat declared that the conditions did not become 
unpleasant during the five minutes—a period of time in which it is estimated that the craft could have 
been propelled at least a quarter of a mile up wind and out of range of blazing oil on the sea around 
a tanker on fire. The very satisfactory manner in which these steel lifeboats emerged from the test suggests 
that there will be further extension of their use. 


ONE OF THE GREEN CONICAI FLOATS, USED BY THE ENEMY TO PREVENT MINE 
SWEEPING AND ABOUT WHICH THE ADMIRALTY HAVE ISSUED A WARNING NOTICE 
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A SPACIOUS HANGAR IN H.MS. 


Our drawing shows one of the spacious hangars in the aircraft-carrier ‘' Indomitable,” 
with some of the ‘planes she carries. A Fairey Albacore Torpedo Reconnaissance 
aircraft and bomber biplanes are seen in the middle distance, with a Seafire, 
the Fleet Air Arm counterpart of the Spitfire, on the left. In the far centre 
background is the hydraulic lift which elevates aircraft to flight-deck level. 


“AT THE READY” 


FOR ORDERS: THE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TuRNER, DURING 
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The wheels of the Seafire are manipulated by rollers on rails, in a space where 
every foot is precious, but the mathematical precision with which the aircraft 
are packed in the hangars, and the speed with which hydraulic lifts can take 
them up to the flight deck, must be witnessed to be believed, as also the 
tremendous size of these hangars—to use the words of our Special Artist. 
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“INDOMITABLE,” WITH A SEAFIRE FIGHTER ON LEFT, AN ALBACORE,: TORPED 
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[URNER, DURING A RECENT VISIT TO H.M.S. ‘‘ INDOMITABLE.”’ 


THE UPPER HANGAR IN H.M. 
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AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
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TORPEDO, AND BOMBER ‘PLANES, READY AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE TO BE RAISED TO THE FLIGHT DECK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. C. E. Turner, ‘a vast, cathedral-like spaciousness’ where re-echo the many 
sounds when the great carrier is at sea. It is pertinent here to remark on the 
high degree of flying skili required by Fleet Air Arm pilots not only in taking off 
from a flight deck which may be pitching and tossing, but in landing on a 


circumscribed area from a flight in all sorts of weather. The highest navigational 


| 


skill is required by those who have to take off and return to a sea-going 
aerodrome which may have altered direction by many miles by night or day, 
and then, when discovered, to effect a safe landing often in stormy weather. 
The work performed in the last few months by the Fleet Air Arm has brought 
to the fore the versatility of its pilots in the Arctic, Atlantic and Mediterranean 
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“INDOMITABLE.” 
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“niger of the German propagandists, though 

not all and not the most astute, began 
to talk recently as if the Russian offensive 
were definitely over for this campaigning 


“according to plan” to the Dnieper, and 
there stopping dead the Russian advance. 
They made comparisons between this retreat 
and the deliberate retreat to the Hindenburg 
Line in early 1917, pointing out that the former was a 
gigantic affair by comparison with the latter. That is 
true ; nor must we deny to the Germans the skill, steadiness 
and good discipline which have obviously been shown 
since last August, and without which the armies would have 
disintegrated. But in saying so much I emphasise the 
difference between the 
retreat to the Hinden- 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR 
sr the Gevnsn armies in withdrawing BRIDGEHEADS OVER THE DNIEPER. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


to pay the price before winter sets in, the account will 
probably be rendered sooner or later. It is my impression 
that the Russians are now operating in considerable 
superiority of numbers, and at the same time with mastery 
of the air. They are having their difficulties; they are 
probably meeting with exasperating delays and even 
rebuffs of which we hear nothing; but 
they are not ceasing to dictate the general 








burg Line and_ the 
retreat to the Dnieper. 
In the first, the troops 
were never hardly tried. 
They broke off contact 
with the British and 
French forces in mid- 
winter and on battlefields 
which had become seas 
of liquid mud. The real 
retreat was carried out 
in three days—less on the 
flanks—so that contact 
was never regained by 
the Allies. There were 
plenty of combats, but 
with rearguards or 
outposts, not with the 
main body, which was 
not again encountered 
until the Battles of Arras 
at Easter. Even the 
Germans’ own accounts 
show how utterly differ- 
ent the retreat to the 
Dnieper has been. Even 
they admit great perils, 
fierce fighting, local 
penetrations successfully 
** sealed "—which does 
not mean the same thing 
as “obliterated.” In 
other words, this has not 
been a deliberate retreat 
in the sense in which the 
word is rightly used with 
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course of the operations. The enemy is 
still able to exert a powerful influence 
upon the development of the campaign, 
but in major matters he is compelled to 
bow to the Russian will. 

The question is constantly asked by 
those who are best acquainted with the 
4 problems of logistics how it is all done; 
Kalug how, for instance, the Red Army, after its 
long marches to the Dnieper through 
completely devastated country and with 
railheads far in rear, was able to renew 
the offensive so quickly. To supply a 
complete answer is impossible: we do 
not know enough. But some _ general 
considerations are not. without value. In 
the first instance, it may be said with 
confidence that, while in 1941 the German 
Army was capable, as it proved conclusively, 
of such a pursuit followed by such a rapid 
renewal of the offensive, the Russian 
Army was not. It was not sufficiently 
mechanised for the purpose. The process 
of mechanisation has been continued 
during the fighting, a remarkable feat 
which Germany did not have to under- 
take, because she was able to carry out 
her increased mechanisation largely between 
the fall of France and the attack upon 
Russia. The Russians are said to have 


ar fremenchisg created a large number of motorised 
Dreprodeerenmns = 
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brigades which operate on the flanks of 
infantry divisions, and maintain liaison 
between them. These must also be useful 
to supplement the advanced-guard work 
NN of the armoured and motorised divisions 

















regard to the Hindenburg S, in a campaign such as that now in 
Line. ffertiit progress. In addition, it is probable that 

In any case, however, jkolaiey fife: reserve mechanical transport parks have 
the line of the Dnieper Ocha 7 ee . tetitopoX been increased to such an extent that 
does not appear to be Kherson, ihesh fe it is possible to “‘embus ” the infantry of 
holding. To put it in this ~, JODESSA be - RE) —S any division at short notice. There has 
manner is to take the { —_———— AK] also been a great development in the 


most cautious attitude, 
and caution is, in fact, 


BRIDGEHEADS OVER THE DNIEPER: BREAK- 


mechanisation of artillery. 
It is, however, not in the actual move- 


called for, because the 
autumn. season must 
handicap the Russian 
offensive and because 
the pressure of this brake 
must increase during the 
coming weeks. Yet 


THROUGHS WERE REPORTED ON OCTOBER 17 

AT GOMEL AND KREMENCHUG, THREATENING 

THE GERMAN FORCES IN THE ENTIRE AREA 
OF THE DNIEPER BEND. 

The Red Army, launching its giant offensive from its 

Dnieper bridgehead at Kremenchug, aims at deciding 


the fate of the Crimea and the Western Ukraine. The 
breakthrough on October 17 coincided with another 


ment of fighting troops, so much as in 
their supply, that the lorry or truck 
displays its superiority over the horse. On 
August 24, 1941, the second day of the 
Battle of Mons, the German 2nd and gth 
Cavalry Divisions covered some forty 
miles, in addition to fighting a brief and 
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in which mechanised formations have made 
longer marches, though their capabilities 
are, of course, very much superior. But 
the maintenance of supply, the stocking of 
troops who have already made a_ long 
advance with all the necessities for a 
renewed offensive—ammunition, petrol, food, 
stores, and special equipment, such as 
bridging material—is altogether another 
matter. Here I am convinced that the stan- 
dard mechanical transport organisation for the maintenance 
of supply between railheads or depdts and the firing-line 
cannot have been sufficient for the purpose of the Russians. 
They must have intercalated extra transport echelons, 
and by their means built up an intermediate line of dumps 
from which the new offensive can be nourished. This 
requires a colossal amount of transport, which is itself, of 
course, very expensive in fuel, one of the most important 
components of supply. It requires also very sound adminis- 
trative staff work. To such observers as have given their 
impressions of a Russian advance it all looks rather hap- 
hazard, without the careful discipline which we consider 
necessary. Yet it is results that count, and the Russians 
seem to get them, though there can be no doubt 
of their having suffered a breakdown in the thaw of 
last March. 

One advantage the Russians have, as the Germans had 
when they were on the offensive. It is the nature of the 
country. While there are naturally variations in this, it 
may be said that in general it does not lend itself to the 
exploitation of tactical demolitions, in which the Germans 
are so skilful and thorough. Villages and towns can be 
burnt or blown up, bridges can be cut, rails can be torn off 
the permanent way ; but there are few or no defiles in which 
the whole flank of a cliff can be blown into the roadway, 
and there are practically no tunnels which can be blocked. 
The sort of obstacle which British and American troops 
so often encountered in Tunisia and Sicily, and are now 
encountering in Italy, obstacles formidable naturally, and 
readily made more so by artificial means, are rare in Russia 
or at least on the present battlefields. Despite a scanty net- 
work of communications, Russia favours war of movement, 
and that in itself is as much as to say that, except during the 
most unfavourable seasons, communications are not a matter 
of insuperable difficulty. It is only the mass warfare 
which may on occasion make them so, because the avenues 
of communication barely suffice to carry the weight of 
material which is directed along them. 

I fear that this is not an altogether satisfactory explana- 
tion of the means by which the Russians are endeavouring, 
with remarkable success, to combat that influence wHich 
Clausewitz calls “‘ the diminishing force of the offensive.” 
Such as it is, it is for the most part theoretic deduction 
based on only a few small items of information. As for the 
Germans, I have paid a tribute to their skill in the ‘conduct 
of the retreat, but it must not be forgotten that they are 
withdrawing over very much better communications than 
those along which the Russians are advancing. The east- 
and-west railways in particular they can use up to the last 
moment and then destroy. . Otherwise they are in a sorry 
predicament. The vast spaces of Russia on which they 
counted so much are proving not to be limitless after all. 
Further withdrawals will bring uncomfortably close the 
“* Bolshevist peril ” which they so greatly dread. All their 
hopes of success by victory have been extinguished. They 
are reduced now to a vague hope of victory through attrition. 
“It is clearer than ever now,” says a German newspaper, 
“that Russia cannot be defeated by military conquest . . . 
this leviathan can be destroyed only by continual hammering 
and attrition whenever her troops go storming forward, 
until it becomes exhausted and devours itself by its own 


various bridgeheads 
beyond the river are 
reported to have been 
firmly established and, 
despite numerous 
counter-attacks, to have 
been gradually expanded. 
Last week-end, messages 
from the front stated that in the neighbourhood of Kiev 
generals commanding formations with their staffs had 
moved into the bridgeheads, which indicated that they were 
in this instance of considerable extent. At the same time, the 
Red Army has eliminated one of the most important and 
strongly defended German bridgeheads on the left bank, 
that of Zaporozhe, where the enemy resisted strongly and 
threw in armoured forces in counter-attacks. From this 
point the Russians are now thrusting down into the southern 
curve of the great bend while attacking frontally the 
defensive line running down from the bend through Melitopol 
to the Sea of Azov. The threat to the Crimea is thus 
becoming severe, all the more so because the enemy has 
been expelled from the Taman bridgehead across the 
Kerch Straits, and so is menaced from that side also. To 
return to our German propagandists, it is significant to 
find that they are now hinting at the possibility of further 
withdrawals, 

The offensive north of the vast area in which the Dnieper 
forms a barrier, in the sector of Vitebsk and further north 
at Veliki Luki, appears to be going through a period 
of lull, It is difficult to estimate whether the Russian effort 
can be renewed in these areas before the winter frosts, 
but, personally, I expect further Russian thrusts here in 
the near future. Leningrad is another matter. It would 
clearly be of the greatest possible advantage to the Russians 
for a variety of reasons to liberate the city altogether, 
but there are difficulties of terrain which have always made 
Russian progress in this sector slow and expensive measured 
by the efforts involved. My own impression is that, though 
the Russians are, of course, anxious to make the most of 
any local advantages they can secure in the north, their 
object in extending their offensive north of the Moscow- 
Wilna highway is to ensure that the enemy does not denude 
this region of troops for the purpose of reinforcing the front 
further south. There have recently been rumours that 
German troops have, in fact, been moved south from the 
Leningrad area, If so, the German High Command is 
running serious risks, and though it may not be called upon 


on the Eastern Front “ is now graver 

than at any time since the war 

started.”” The Russians hold the 
initiative on an 800-mile front. 


Copyright map “‘ The Times.” 


south of Gomel and advances south of Zaporozhe and 
Kiev. Another Russian attack north-west of Dnepro- 
petrovsk on a 20 to 25-mile front caused heavy German 
casualties, and Berlin radio admitted that the threat 


successful engagement against French 
Territorial troops at Lamain, west of exertions.” 

Tournai. There are not so many occasions There is little comfort in such an argument at 
a moment when Germany 
is undergoing a _ very 
similar experience of re- 
treat, though on a smaller 
scale, in Italy. There also 
“elastic defence” may 
bring its nemesis, as the 
Allies gain possession of 
airfields from which they 
can strike at the heart 
of Germany, and, as they 
draw closer to Southern 
France on one side and 
the seething Balkan 
countries on the other. 
It is unlikely that the 
author of these lines 
seriously believes in them 
himself. Germany is 
believed to have suffered 
in Russia losses heavier 
than she suffered in the 
last war in all theatres, 
though, admittedly, this 
is only a general estimate. 
However, the man-power 
of the Allies is in itself 
a sufficient answer to 
the hope that Germany 
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Miles can now gain a victory 
Qo. 10 20 30 through attrition. The 
Approximate Front ma== Germans themselves never 
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dreamt of such a_ thing 
before the war. They 
THE ADVANCE IN ITALY: A MAP SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE FRONT ON OCTOBER 18, decided then that they 
FROM CAMPOBASSO, THE EIGHTH ARMY WERE NEARING ISERNIA AND THE GERMANS would win by the methods 
PREPARING TO WITHDRAW FROM THE VOLTURNO. of Blitzkrieg, largely 
The speedy advance of the Eighth Arm: rmy on the Germans’ east flank offers the strategic threat to because they did not 
Kesselring, drawing the net closer round him and forcing his withdrawal from the Volturno area. think they could afford 
From Isernia, reported in the hands of Montgomery’s men on October 20, a road leads northward to a war of attrition A 
Castel di Sangro, with a branch road scaling the Abruzzi Mountains to Avezzano. From Avezzano, . ~ ? 
50 miles east of Rome, the railroad from Sulmona is available and oe, a good traffic road. From war now in its fifth 
Isernia, also, the midland highway from Castel leads on to Sulmona and then to Aquila, thence to year eliminates Blhizkrieg 
Turni, about 50 miles north of Rome, which, if cogtene, must compel the amy % to withdraw from methods and that spells 
Rome or face encirclement. This progress of General Montgomery should therefore be closely watched, mf spe 
as he may makes fresh military history.—Copyright map “ The Times.” attrition. 
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IN MOSCOW. 
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AT THE MOSCOW EXHIBITION: A FOCKE-WULF 200. 
ON THE SOVIET-GERMAN FRONT DURING 





TWO YEARS OF -WAR. 
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AN 88-MM. ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, SOUND DETECTOR, 
ETC. THE GERMANS HAVE LOST 56,500 GUNS OF 
ALL CALIBRES ON THE EASTERN FRONT TO DATE. 


FROM THE NAZIS. 











GERMANY LOST 43,000 AIRCRAFT 


po ee SESS eS 


A QUADRUPLED ANTI-AIRCRAFT INSTALLATION CAPTURED 
FOUR YOUNG RUSSIANS SHOW 
APPRECIATION OF THE WEAPON. 
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A 75-MM. GUN- 
CARRIER AT THE 
MOSCOW 
EXHIBITION. 
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A HEAVY 105-MM. ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, WITH THE SHELLS IT 
FIRES IN THE FOREGROUND. IT 1S SHOWN AT ITS MAXIMUM 
ANGLE OF ELEVATION. 
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MOBILE ARMOURED MACHINE-GUN POSTS CAPTURED NEAR STARITZA. 
LEFT IS MOUNTED ON A CARRIAGE. 


THE ONE ON THE 


Moscow has organised what must be one of the most interesting exhibitions of the 
war: a collection of trophies captured during the two years’ fighting on the eastern 
front. The exhibits include almost every kind of weapon, tanks and aircraft, and 
thousands take a keen interest in seeing what the enemy has, so far, put in the field 
against them. The war material captured by our allies since the treacherous 
German attack on the Soviet Union two years ago is colossal, and more has been 


THREE 211-MM. HMOWITZERS AT THE MOSCOW EXHIBITION. EVERY KIND OF WEAPON, 
AS WELL AS TANKS AND AIRCRAFT, IS ON SHOW. 


destroyed. Figures given for aircraft, 43,000, guns, 56,500, and tanks, 42,400, alone 
serve to give some idea of the Red Army's achievement and the tremendous losses 
sustained by the invader, losses which must be getting difficult to replace when one 
remembers the day-and-night attacks on industrial plants and factories all over 
Germany and the occupied countries of Europe. Time is running short for the 
Nazi beast whose savagery becomes worse as time passes. 
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THE GREAT SOVIET SUMMER OFFENSIVE OF 1943: FIGHTING 
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CLOSING IN ON KHARKOV: A RED ARMY GUN IN ACTION AS SOVIET TROOPS ADVANCE 
IN DEADLY PURSUIT OF THE RETREATING ENEMY. 
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* THE GREAT SUMMER OFFENSIVE OF 1943: RED ARMY TANKS TAKE UP BATTLE 
. POSITIONS UNDER COVER OF A GRASSY BANK. 


SAPPERS OF THE RED ARMY: AN ENEMY MACHINE-GUN POST WHICH THEY CAPTURED 
AS THEY CLEARED THE WAY FOR THE GREAT SOVIET OFFENSIVE. 


TYPES OF GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN DURING THE SUMMER OFFENSIVE : vast “™ RED ARMY SAPPERS, UNDER COVER OF ARTILLERY FIRE, CLEAR MINES FROM A SECTION 


NUMBERS HAVE BEEN CAPTURED AXD THOUSANDS KILLED AND WOUNDED. f \ OF THE GERMAN DEFENCES IN READINESS FOR THE ADVANCING INFANTRY. 


es 
this summer; fighting which has proved the Red Army superior in men and the summer months, give some idea of this stupendous battle of liberation, which 
material to the enemy. Hundreds of miles of Russian territory have been has carried the Soviet forces from Stalingrad to beyond the Dnieper and has 
recaptured, thousands of towns, villages, and hamlets liberated, and millions of given thera countless prisoners and much valuable booty. The latest available 
people set free from the terror of Nazi oppression. Our photographs, taken news tells of bitter fighting to enable our allies to enlarge their bridgeheads 
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G | WHICH HAS BROUGHT OVERWHELMING VICTORY TO OUR ALLIES. 
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* LIDA GAGARINA, DISTINGUISHED STRETCHER-BEARER AND DECORATED WITH THE 
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FOR VALOUR” ~* 


MEDAL, CHECKS THE CONTENTS OF A TANK’S MEDICINE CHEST IN THE FRONT LINE. 
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STUDYING THE SITUATION WITH THE AID OF MODELS AND MAPS DURING A LULL 


IN THE FIGHTING. THE COMMANDER OF THE TANK UNIT ISSUES HIS ORDERS. 


SOVIET DECORATIONS AND MEDALS: (L. TO R.) THE ORDER OF LENIN ; 
THE ORDER OF THE PATRIOTIC WAR; 


ADVANCING ON THE LENINGRAD FRONT: RED ARMY TROOPS AND TANKS GO INTO ACTION 
END OF THE LONG RUSSIAN FRONT LINE. 


on the right bank of the. Dnieper, of more crossings of the river south of 
Gomel, of street battles in Melitopol, and of a gradual but steady advance in 
most sectors. The capture of Zaporozhe was a further blow to the enemy, and the 
important road junction at Vasilyevka, about halt-way between Zaporozhe and 
Melitopol, appears to be the next objective for General Malinovsky's victorious 


SOVIET NAVAL AIRMAN CAPTAIN DMITRIEV, DECORATED WITH THE ORDER OF 
LENIN, THE ORDER OF THE RED BANNER AND THE MEDAL “ FOR DEFENCE 
OF LENINGRAD,” HAS BROUGHT DOWN A NUMBER OF ENEMY ’'PLANES. 


THE ORDER OF THE RED STAR; 
AND THE ORDER OF THE RED BANNER OF LABOUR. 


~ a-~ 


' RE A ENTE SS Sih BIN LR GOO EL LE RSS 
SUBMARINE COMMANDER, HERO OF THE SOVIET UNION, CAPT. 
I. FISSANOVICH, WEARING (R. BREAST) ORDER OF THE PATRIOTIC 
WAR; (L. BREAST) STAR OF HERO OF SOVIET UNION; ORDER OF 


LENIN; TWO ORDERS OF RED BANNER; AMERICAN NAVAL CROSS. 


AT THE NORTHERN 


forces. Its capture would further seriously disrupt the system of defences 
covering the approaches to the Crimea and the whole of the lower reaches of the 
Dnieper. The German winter line no longer remains intact; it has been 
breached at several points, and there is no knowing now how far the enemy 
may have to fall back before he can contemplate an effective stand. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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GENERAL TITO (RIGHT). 


These two announcements are taken from the Belgrade, Nazi- 
controlled paper, “‘ Novd Vreme,” for July 21 ; they offer a reward 
of 100,000 German Reichsmarks, in gold, for the capture, dead or 
alive, of the leaders of Yugoslav resistance. The announcement on 
left applies to General Mihailovich, famous leader of the Chetniks, 
and on right to General Tito, leader of the Partisans. 











Ee 
LIEUTENANT JOHN WINANT (LEFT), SON OF THE 
U.S. AMBASSADOR TO LONDON, IS MISSING, 
Lieutenant Winant, aged twenty-one, only son of the American 
Ambassador to London, is among the U.S. airmen missing from 


the recent raid on Minster. ie was the pilot of one of the 
} Fortresses taking part in the attack. Lieutenant Winant has 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE JUBILEE: THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY THE QUEEN j 

AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH, INSPECTS THE BOYS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. i 

The Diamond Jubilee Parade of some 300 members of the Boys’ Brigade drawn from the i 

London District took place in the Quadrangle at Windsor Castle on October 17. The detach- 

ment had come at the special invitation of the King, patron of the Brigade, and, under the 

command of Sir Hugh Turnbull, the boys stood rigidly to attention as his Majesty, with the 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth, walked down the ranks. 
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Hose Mepe IpoTusB /-—--== = a : ; — et i 


SIR THOMAS ARTEMUS JONES. LORD SUIRDALE. PROF. W. M. TATTERSALL. 

6anzHTH3Ma Sir Thomas Artemus Jones, K.C., In the Peterborough by-election, Professor of Zoology since 1922 
County Court Judge for the Dis- caused by the resignation of Lord and Deputy-Principal of Univer- 
trict of North Wales from 1929 Burghley on his appointment as sity College, Cardiff, Dr. W. M. 
until last year, and Chairman of Governor of Bermuda, Lord Tattersall died on Oct §, at 
Quarter Sessions for Caernarvon- Suirdale, the Conservative and the age of sixty. He was dis- 
shire 1938-39, died October 15. National Government candidate, tinguished for his knowledge of 
He served on the Anglo-Mexican son of Lord Donoughmore, had marine zoology, especially the 
Claims Commission 1928 - 1929. 2 a 1086 majority. Z crustacea. 
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WANTED, DEAD OR ALIVE-—-100,000 GERMAN MARKS FOR 
THE CAPTURE OF GENERAL MIHAILOVICH (LEFT) AND 
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been operating from bases in Britain for some time. } 
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SIR GUY GRANET. oor ES 5 

Sir Guy Granet, G.B.E., a director of LORD WAVELL, NOW IN INDIA, LEAVES TO TAKE UP_ HIS APPOINTMENT AS} 
pa] ee gry pe my VICEROY. WITH HIM ARE LADY WAVELL AND MISS FELICITY WAVELL. 
mittee of the Ottoman Bank and of Lord Wavell, the Viceroy-Designate, accompanied by Lady Wavell and Miss Felicity Wavell, and 
the boards of a number of public members of his staff, left this country by air some days or and has now arrived in India to take 
companies, died on October 11. He up his appointment. It is expected that Lord Wavell will be sworn in by Chief Justice Spens in the 

; was a former general manager and throne-room of the Viceroy’s House as soon as Lord Linlithgow has left Indian territory. On 

t chairman of the LM account of the war, the ceremony will be less spectacular than usual. 








HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TAKES THE SALUTE AT THE FIFTH BIRTHDAY PARADE OF THE A.T.S., 
OF WHICH 2000 TOOK PART, BEING DRAWN FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


More than 2000 women of the A.T.S., drawn from every command in the United Kingdom, marched past the 











- Pf Queen, their Commandant-in-Chief, in front of Buckingham Palace on Sunday last, and afterwards attended 
- { . ‘ 3 ; a service at Westminster Abbey. It was the fifth birthday of the Auxiliary Territorial Service. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS RECEIVES AN HONORARY DEGREE AT OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY : HER MAJESTY SEATED AT THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S RIGHT HAND. 
The degree of D.C.L. by diploma was recently conferred on the m of the Netherlands. The 


Vice-Chancellor presided at the Oxford ceremony. In his speech, Mr. J. G. Barrington-Ward, 
Student of Christ Church, paid tribute to Queen Wilhelmina’s great courage, dignity devotion. 











roonnc cng dideaite: 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER. 

i The great educationist, Master of 

? University College, Oxford, from 1923 

? to 1934, and Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University from 1911-23, Sir Michael 
Sadler died on October 14. Born in 
1861, of a Yorkshire family, Sir 
Michael was educated at Rugby and 
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UNDERWATER PIONEERS: EARLY ANCESTORS OF OUR MIDGET SUBMARINES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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HOLLAND'S _ONE-MAN SUBMARINE (1875) —" EARIY EFFORTS OF TWO GREAT SUBMARINE 
INVENTORS —_ 








PROPELLED BY FOOT PEDALS. 

















SOME SEVENTEENTH- TO TWENTIETH-CENTURY DESIGNS: PRIMITIVE FORERUNNERS OF BRITAIN’S LATEST NAVAL WEAPON. 


The earliest contemporary drawing of a midget submarine is of the model invented one-man submarine propelled by foot pedals. Lake's earliest effort took 
and built by De Son in Rotterdam, in 1653. Constructed of wood, it was the form of a primitive wooden vessel in which he successfully “ wheeled" him- 
propelled by two primitive paddles amidships, and was permanently ballasted to self and his cousin about the bottom of the Shrewsbury River, U.S.A., in 1895. 
remain under water, except for the top of the midship section. Her only offensive His submarine contained the first known air-lock chamber (his own invention) 
weapon was a pointed ram fore and aft. But it is to an American, Dr. David to allow the “crew” to pass in and out of the vessel while submerged on the 
Bushnell, that the honour belongs of having built and navigated the first submarine river-bed. It was in the following year, 1896, that Alvary Templo designed and 
employed in warlike operations. His egg-shaped craft was hand-propelled, steered constructed his one-man ‘ Aquapede,” a cigar-shaped submarine whose operator, 
by a tiller, and its ballast tank pump worked by the operator's feet. In this a diver in a Siebe flexible suit, worked a bicycle gear driving a small propeller. 
primitive submarine Dr. Bushnell made several (unsuccessful) attempts to blow up The first really practicable power-driven midget submarines were designed and 
English men-of-war during the American War of Independence. Two of the patented by R. H. (now Sir Robert) Davis in 1915. This great submarine expert 
greatest submarine inventors, whose earliest designs are illustrated here, were produced several designs, two of which our artist has illustrated, from the drawings 
Holland and Lake. The former designed, built and operated, in 1875, a diminutive contained in the inventor's specification. 
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F the quarter of a million plants relatively few 
are of weedy habits, but those that are will 
flourish anywhere, which is the first reason why they 
are weeds. Not all are inimical at all times or in 


all places. A useless weed in one situation 
may be beneficial in others, as forage, for 
example, or as food, or as the raw material 
of drugs. But those of a pernicious character 
survive frost, high temperatures and drought, 
producing an alarming progeny, and under- 
ground or above-ground, preserving an 
unrighteous immortality. In short, they are 
weeds: vegetable matter in the wrong place. 

Most are quite indifferent about the soil 
they choose. Bent grass, knot-grass, black 
bindweed, creeping buttercup, petty spurge, 
speedwell, groundsel, thistle will grow on 
any soil in England. A rough classification 
would describe parasitic dodder, morning glory 
and some species of thistle as herbaceous 
weeds, gorse as a shrub, aclanthus and 
some willows as trees, and in _ foreign 
category, a lantana and a kind of honey- 
suckle as vines. In New Zealand the black- 
berry has become a weed, and we may 
note parenthetically, that nearer home, in 
Britanny, the Bretons will have nothing to 
do with its fruit. Elsewhere some are more 
justly regarded as poisonous. In England 
poison ivy and poison oak are uncommon, 
though not in the 
United States ; and 
we are spared a 
ferocious nettle that 
grows in Queens- 
land : but we have 
weeds poisonous to 
flocks. 

Their control is 
a problem for all 
countries, for they 
have shown them- 
selves citizens of 
the world, and its 
most determined 
tourists. Europe 
and Western Asia 
have for long ex- 
changed weeds with 
North America, and 
more lately this 











By E. S. GREW. 


legend ascribes to them. Sixty-eight years appears to 
be the limit, but forty and fifty years are not uncommon. 

The control of weeds is a rather optimistic way 
of describing what is being done to deal with these 








A PIECE OF GROUND THICKLY COVERED WITH THE WHITE DEAD NETTLE 
AND THE TALLER STINGING NETTLE (BACKGROUND). 


irrepressible pests, 
but the methods 
are becoming a 
more exact science. 
They may be rooted 
out—which is the 
amateur gardener’s 
tedious way—or 
tilled out, as is 
recommended to 
the farmer. They 
may be burnt out, 
though the burning 
of the weeds affects 
the seeds of some 
only slightly ; they 
may be poisoned on 
a large or a small 
scale; they may be 
flooded out ; stifled 
out ; or sometimes 


traffic has been crowded out by 
extended between competition. The 
Eastern Asia, a a eaten jan 
Australia, South by Angora goats or 
Africa and South sheep ; and, much 
America. This oh ne 7 reen- 
redistribution is : : fisli 
GROUNDSEL : A WEED COMMON TO MOST GARDENS, keepers dislike 
favoured by the AS IT WILL GROW ON ANY SOIL IN’ ENGLAND. sheep on golf- 


enormous numbers 

of seeds they produce. The average number 
of such seeds per plant is between 100,000 
and 200,000, but some run to millions; 
tumbling pigweed, which America bestowed 
on Europe, leads the field with 11,000,000, 
Their fecundity is not their only crime. They 
harbour fungi, bacteria, insects, parasites, and 
the leaf-hopper; the weevil, the aphids, the 
potato flea, are carried by them. 

Their seeds are their most obvious means 
of perpetuation. The wind carries aloft the 
winged seeds of the thistle family and the 
dock family, the long, silky hairs of the milk- 
weed and the willow herb, and the parachutes 
of the dandelion; or rolls along the ground 
the tumble-weed or the Russian thistle to 
disperse their seeds as they go. Water will 
distribute the buoyant seeds of henbane, 
dandelion, ragweed, cow parsnip and the 
common sow thistle. Birds carry a lower 
percentage of seeds than has sometimes been 
suspected, but other animals that tread the 
mud, sheep that harbour them, are not to 
be excluded from distributing agencies. 
Feeding-stuffs, forage, and even rubber tyres 
are shareholders. Next to the exuberance 
of their progeny is the tenacity with which 
they hold their ground. The wild morning 


glory has a root of 17 ft.; the horse-nettle of 8 ft. ; 








THE SOW THISTLE : ALSO A FREE GROWER IN ANY SOIL. 
WATER IS INSTRUMENTAL IN DISPERSING ITS SEEDS. 


THE LARGE-TYPE BINDWEED GROWING ON A HOLLY BUSH: THIS WEED 
18 THE CURSE OF ALL GARDENERS, AS IT WINDS ITSELF ROUND ALMOST 


ANY PLANT. 


Photographs by W. G. Atkinson ; reproduced by Courtesy of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


courses, the sheep do a good job of work on 











or parasites. The classic case is that of the prickly 
pear, which, introduced into Queensland as an orna- 
mental potted plant, and afterwards as a useful 
hedge, spread and spread, till it made itself at home 


twenty years after over sixty million acres. 
Queensland tried to poison it, but the 
chemicals cost {ro an acre for land worth 
not more than 3os., and at last, in 1925, the 
Argentine moth borer, Cactoblastis cactorum, 
was brought in. Ten years later only 7 per 
cent. of the prickly pear-devastated area 
remained in Queensland, and only 25 per 
cent. in New South Wales, to which also 
the blight had spread. 

Other examples of weed pests dealt with in 
a similar‘ way have been the Lantana camara, 
another spreading Queensland pest, attacked 
by an introduced scale insect; the St. John’s 
wort, against which three kinds of beetles have 
been tried in Australia and California; and 
the ragwort in New Zealand, with which 
the cinnabar moth has been invited to deal. 
The chink in the armour of this counter- 
attack is that when the first pest has been 
liquidated, other weeds or other pests come 
in which are more difficult to control than 
lantana, for example, and not less difficult 
than some others. 

In the United States, where weeds have 
a continent for their operations, weed control 
has been organised 
on the largest 
scale. The account 
given of it by Mr. 
Robbins and _ his 
associates in the 
text-book published 
by the McGraw Hill 
Company, appears 
to show that most 
dependence is 
placed onthe simple 
methods of burn- 
ing, poisoning and 
spraying. Burning 
is not, however, 
the simple con- 
flagration of twitch 
fires in the field, 
or bonfires in the 
garden. It employs 
flame-throwers, 
steam from _loco- 
motive boilers, 
power weed-burners 
as well as hand- 
operated burners. 
Soil sterilants to 
kill the roots 
comprise common 
ones like sodium chlorate and _ bisulphide, 
and permanent ones like sodium arsenite 
and arsenic trioxide—there is no universal 
panacea. Orchard spraying is conducted 
with Panama pumps, such as were employed 
on other terrains for fire fighting, and which, 
mounted on a trailer with a_ 1000-gallon 
tank, will spray 120 acres a day. The 
aeroplane is also called in to spray grain- 
fields, and has been very successful with a 
mixture with the trade name of Sinox 
and the alarming chemical one of sodium 
dinitro ortho-crisylate. 

These drastic methods are not for our 
farmsteads, still less for our gardens, where 
we have to go back to the first principle of 
pulling up the weed by hand. 

Yet from them we may learn, and one 
minor specific may be offered for the re- 
demption of our lawns. Dandelions and 
plantains may be checked by increasing 
the acidity of the soil, and this may be 
done with the help of acidic fertilisers 
such as sulphate of ammonia, or potassium 
sulphate or chloride. 

Lastly, there is something weeds can 
do for us. On the dust-bowls of the 
United States they are occupying the 


devasted areas with their usual indifference to any 
sort of soil or any lack of it. 


And when they 


ase aire 























the weeds pushing out from the rough. 
Lastly, there is the biological way of dealing with 
them by bringing from afar their natural enemies 


perennial ragweed, 6 ft. extended horizontally ; 
chickweed on the surface. Moreover, buried seeds 
have a long life, though not so fantastically long as 


have thus made a foundation, grasses follow to 
restore, in time, the pasture. : 
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CASTLE AND BRIDGE”; BY FRANCIS WHEATLEY, R.A. (1747-1801). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1776. 


“BRITISH MEN-OF-WAR IN A CALM’’; BY L. D. MAN. SIGNED. 


“CAPTAIN JOSEPH SABINE”; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1740. RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 


“From Hogarth to Crome: some recent discoveries and acquisitions,” is the 
title given to an interesting exhibition now being held at Messrs. Arthur Tooth 
and Sons, Ltd., of 31, Bruton Street. About the pictures reproduced above, 
and the artists who painted them, the following notes, taken from the catalogue, 
may be of interest. ‘* Rochester Castle and Bridge,"” by Francis Wheatley, was 
executed when the artist was in his thirtieth year and had his studio in Jermyn 
Street; P. J. de Loutherbourg was born in France, but spent more than forty 
years ‘of his life in England and became one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Academy. His picture “ The Rainbow" was recently discovered in an old house 
at Egham and had had the rainbow entirely painted out. The artist has repro- 
juced his initials in the name of the innkeeper on the inn sign, on top of which 


PICTURES BY BRITISH 
FROM HOGARTH TO 


“THE RAINBOW”; BY P. J. DE LOUTHERBOURG, R.A. (1740-1812). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1778. 


“THE BROTHERS CLARKE OF ‘SWAKELEYS' TAKING WINE " ; 
BY GAWEN HAMILTON (1730-1797). 


“HEATH SCENE: SUN AFTER STORM"; BY JOHN CROME (1769-1821!) 
LOST FOR MANY YEARS AND RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 


his monogram again appears. Of L. D. Man nothing is known; the picture 
** British Men-of-War in a Calm" wasin the Naval Exhibition of !591 under this 
name. Of the painting “ The Brothers Clarke of ‘Swakeleys' Taking Wine,”’ we 
are told that it is likely that Gawen Hamilton painted it to commemorate the 
buying of the property by Thomas Clarke and his brother in 1750. Hogarth’s 
‘Captain Joseph Sabine” is a recent discovery; the sitter was killed five years 
after this portrait was painted at the Battle of Fontenoy. And, finally, John 
Crome’s ‘‘ Heath Scene,"’ also a recent discovery. This picture, which has been 
lost for many years, was sent by Crome to the Norwich Society Exhibition in 
1819, two years before his death. The general composition recalls Rembrandt's 
“Three Trees." 
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TAKING THE DULLNESS OUT OF “DON’TS ” 





AMUSING CARTOONS [| w. 
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FEL 
RESULT, 


THE IN A SUDDEN DIVE, IS A STICKY END FOR THE VACUOUS FOOL. 





sans thie MUU rs « 


4 


: ) 
H way . ' a 


FAR, DILBERT STALLS HIS ‘PLANE 
HABITS WHICH OFTEN PROVE 


ATTEMPTING TO 


just 


CARRY A GLIDE TOO 
ANOTHER OF THOSE 


AND 
FATAL. 


CRASHES. 


United States Navy flyers have a name for operational errors. They call them 
‘ dillies."" Hence Dilbert, the vacuous fool of a series of cartoons which take the 
dullness out of ‘‘ don'ts” in the training of U.S. Navy airmen. Dilbert is the 
creation of Richard Osborn, a Navy lieutenant who in civilian life is a painter, 



























‘ DILBERT,” MYTHICAL FOOL STUDENT WHOSE DILBERT DISCOVERS—TOO LATE, AS USUAL—THAT IT IS A MISTAKE TO ~ SMUG, DILBERT SHOWS OFF HIS 2 oI : 
? CARTOONED MISTAKES ARE DESIGNED TO KEEP FIRE TOO EARLY AND/OR TOO LONG. WHILE HE FRANTICALLY CHANGES 5 THE NAVY CAPTION SAYS: ‘‘ DILBERT % ™ 2 a 
/ 4s. NAVY AIRMEN UP TO SCRATCH, EXUDES THE MAGAZINE OF THE MACHINE-GUN HE HAS FOOLISHLY EMPTIED, THE HAD EVERYTHING—EXCEPT: JUDGMENT, KNOW- F 4 
STUPID SELF-CONFIDENCE, ENEMY SWOOPS. IN FOR THE KILL. ae 























ANOTHER DANGEROUS HABIT: 
UNOCCUPIED, 


DILBERT COMMITS THE CRIME OF LEAVING 
WITH THE ENGINE STILL TURNING OVER AND 


HIS ’PLANE 
THE BRAKES OFF. 
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¢ "> FLYING IN MENTAL BLINKERS IS A NOT UNCOMMON CRIME. ‘DILBERT THOUGHT ‘) DILBI 
} ¢ HE WAS THE ONLY PERSON IN THE AIR” IS THE DESCRIPTION OF THIS CARTOON. q ENTE 
| and whose cartoons have been seized on by the U.S. Navy authorities as a graphic of a v 
means of hammering home the many errors of commission and omission which relieve 
} can—and unfortunately sometimes do—result in loss of life. Sometimes it is vacant 
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merely the loss of the Dilbert-like pilot's life. At others it may mean the deaths | all the 
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¢ ENTHUSIASM THAN SENSE, 


WARN 


(ax a > 





a DILBERT, ASSIGNED TO THE GUN 
2 OF FIRE BEYOND THE TARGET SLEEVE 


BLISTER OF A PATROL BOMBER, IGNORES THE LINE 
IN PRACTICE TRAINING. 





















3 DILBERT FORGETS TO THROTTLE BACK THE ENGINES, SO ONE OF THE FLYING-BOAT’S 
CREW, OUT ON THE WING, IS BLOWN OFF BY THE AIR BLAST FROM THE PROPELLERS. 


} DILBERT IS QUITE SURPRISED WHEN, 


HE KNOCKS PIECES 


WIELDING 
OFF THE 


HIS MACHINE-GUN WITH MORE 
TAIL-SURFACE OF HIS OWN "PLANE. 


of a whole crew. It is a grim enough subject, but Lieut. Osborn has helped to 
relieve it of some of its morbidity. Dilbert, nearly always inseparable from his 
vacant, stupid smile and his irritating expression of smug self-confidence, commits 
all the mistakes which, if performed by a student in training, would prove costly 


AMERICAN NAVY AIRMEN AGAINST SERIOUS 
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LANDING IN 


FORMATION, DILBERT CUTS ACROSS THE PATH OF THE OTHER ’PLANES. 
7 

GEE,’”” HE BURBLES, “ THOSE GUYS MAKE SOUR LANDINGS.” 

Ps EE Re Ee (ot Ee ES 



























# DILBERT, NAVIGATING, CAN’T BE BOTHERED TO KEEP A LOG, SO WHEN FORCED DOWN 
AT SEA HE HAS NO IDEA WHATSOEVER OF THE POSITION OF HIS *PLANE. 


Wenn, 




















WHILE THE POOR MECHANIC SWEATS OVER THE 
FORGETTING TO TURN ON HIS IGNITION SWITCH, 


CRANK OF 
DAY-DREAMS 


THE STARTER, 
OF THE GIRL 


DILBERT, 
FRIEND. 


in lives and material. His meteoric cartoon career, studded with death at numerous 
points, will, the U.S. Navy authorities hope, go a long way towards removing 
a psychological fault difficult to pin down and eradicate—-a tault which might 
be described as the ‘** Dilbert'’ that exists to some degree in nearly every student 
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NS [NOTES FOR THE NOVELREADER. | 
FICTION OF THE MONTH 


N what principle Miss Kay Boyle’s ** Primer For Combat ” (Faber and Faber ; 8s. 6d.) 
styles itself a novel, it is hard to judge ; though, to be sure, what else would one 
call it ? The subject is the collapse of France ; the form is that of a diary, for the summer 
and autumn of 1940. Not one of those fiction-diaries we know so well, which begin at 
the beginning (as though nothing relevant had ever happened to the writer before), go 
on to a neat, appointed end, and then stop—and are, in fact, completely unplausible. 
When Phyl’s record starts, she is already bang in the middle of her passion for Wolfgang, 
the Austrian ski-instructor who has joined the Foreigh Legion to get out of a concen- 
tration camp. We don’t know how she reached that point; nothing is said about the 
past, beyond stray allusions, and memories of the time when they were together. Phyl 
is American, but her first husband was French, and she retains his nationality by French 
law; she is now married to an American called Benchley, -and they live with their 
children in the Haute Savoie. That is all we ever find out about her, in the way of 
facts. Her friends and neighbours come in equally without introduction, and nothing 
really decisive happens to any of them—except that Phyl herself breaks with Wolfgang 
because, under the influence of his wife, Pétain’s god-daughter, he is veering round to 
‘‘ collaboration.” This diary has no story to tell, and no pretence of one; it merely 
retlects the writer, the situation, the strange pageant of defeat—‘‘ France cut in two by 
a line which is abyss, precipice, the unknown on one side, and on the other a deep, 
fluctuating tide of confusion and despair.” Trains crawl from nowhere to nowhere, jammed 
with lost humanity, incessantly attacked from the sky ; visas become an endless topic, 
and a source of frantic activity ; legends pass from mouth to 
mouth, stories of * correct ’’ Germans, patterns of justice, 
undefeatable supermen— Phy] records it all, and what people 
said about it, and what her daily life was like in the midst 
of it. I have read a good many novels about the fall of France, 
and this rings truest by far : implacably anti-Vichy, yet not 
made to order. The author really has been part of it, and 
seen for herself. The genre, indeed, is slightly false—not 
quite fiction, yet disguised as fiction; but to make up for 
that, we have the poetry. -* Primer For Combat” is rich 
in—almost made of—poetic scenes, and poetic feeling. 

‘The Farm By The Lake,” by Arnold Bender (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.), has received such glowing eulogies from Thomas 
Mann and others, that one hesitates not to like it. But 
frankly, no; I cannot agree with its distinguished sponsors. 
Arnold Bender had a story to tell—a story which should be 
moving, which, in fact, is moving and distressing even before 
it starts. It is the history of the German-Jewish refugee 
who has lost his country ; and who can settle nowhere else, 
because he is without funds. This particular Ishmael, Erwin 
Berger, finds himself in Sweden in the autumn of 1935; he 
is almost penniless, he is forbidden to work, but he will not 
be deported for a month or two. During this brief respite 
he is welcomed on a farm, and falls in love with the farmer’s 
daughter. But if they marry, she will become “ stateless ” 
like himself ; and besides, the neighbours do not want him, 
they are resolved not to have him. So he caves in ; obviously 
he will never find a home in this world. Yes, it should be 
tragic ; but then Erwin (who tells his story in the first person 
most unconvincingly) is such a tiresome figure. Whether in 
jovial mood (and he can be terribly jovial), or 
in his normal state of self-pity, he does nothing 
but put one off. Oh, the way he writes! Per- 
haps it sounded better in German, or at least 
a German would not find it so maddening. But 
also, the plot is ill-arranged ; for a long time 
nothing happens—nothing but Herr Berger, 
the ineffable commentator on all and sundry : 
then at the end, a little spurt of misfortune— 
and complete collapse. How much better to 
have concentrated on a plain story, and let 
the moral shift for itself. 

It is perhaps going too far to say dog- 
matically that Richard Llewellyn’s countless 
admirers will find his new novel a disappoint- 
ment. But, at any rate, they will not find that 
* None But The Lonely Heart” (Michael 
Joseph ; 10s. 6d.) has much in common with 
** How Green Was My Valley.” They are both 
long ; both have a decided element of tough- 
ness, both are full of zest—but there it ends. 
The new novel is set in London, and is written 
throughout in a peculiar Cockney, sprinkled 
with rhyming slang. It is the story of Ernest 
Verdun Mott, who meant to be an artist, then 
decided that was no use, and took to crime. 
Hence a variety of scenes from darkest Lon- 
don: crooks, and razor-gangs, and so forth. 
Ernie seems to have been meant as a fearful 
warning, an indictment of our civilisation— 
but there was no need for him to turn 
gangster; he had money enough, and pretty 
fair opportunities. All the same, he suggests 
uncomfortable thoughts about the way we 
live now. 

‘My Heart For Hostage,” by Robert 
Hillyer (Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d.), is a 
love- story, simple and distinguished. A young 
American, in Paris after the last war, falls in love with a French girl, and cannot bring 
himself to trust her. Germaine is too merry, too straightforward—and yet she poses, 
and she tells lies, and perhaps she is false all through? They quarrel, and make each 
other wretched, and make it up again; finally, after a worse quarrel than usual, they 
part for ever—and even then he does not know what to think. It is all most grace- 
fully done ; Mr. Hillyer's writing is full of charm, full of delicate accomplishment. 

* Clark Gifford’s Body,” by Kenneth Fearing (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.), is about a coup 
d'état which failed, in a country said to be mythical—but sounding like America. 
During a welter of wars, Gifford was shot, but he was right, and his ideas live after him. 
The tale is told by all kinds of people, in flashes varying from the moment of Clark’s 
attempt to thirty years before and after: but not consecutively. By this device, I conclude, 
Mr. Fearing meant to get the whole picture ; and he certainly handles it with great skill. 

Mr. Humfrey Jordan's “ Decency of Hate " (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.) would be 
none the worse if its moral had been left out altogether. The moral is, that one should 
not merely fight the Germans, but hate them all with an embittered, personal hatred ; 
the actual story, when we get down to it, is about a group of castaways who find a 
German submarine base in the Indian Ocean. Naturally, they want to blow up the 
submarines ; from that rnoment, all is drama and excitement. But why the theory ? 

Mr. George A. Birmingham's “ Poor Sir Edward " (Methuen ; 8s. 6d.) teaches nothing 
whatever; it is a rattling piece of nonsense about Irish rebels ‘and conscientious 
officialdom, neither in the least restrained by the exactions of a world war. In short, 
the usual mixture, and very cheering. K. Joun. 
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ANTECHINOMYS SPENCERI. 





A SPECIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN JERBOA POUCHED MOUSE 
FROM A MALE SPECIMEN, 
(From a drawing by Wood Jones.) 





ANTECHINOMYS LANIGER: ANOTHER SPECIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN JERBOA POUCHED 
MOUSE, RECENTLY REDISCOVERED. 


Interest has been aroused recently by the reported rediscovery of the Australian Jerboa Pouched 
Mouse, Antechinomys laniger, by a young girl in that country. First described and figured by 
Gould in 1863, very few specimens have been recorded since, testifying to the rarity of this very 
specialised small i HH allied to the kangaroos but more closely to a smaller carnivorous 
Australian marsupials such as the Dasyures, or native cats. A second species, Antechinomys 
spenceri, was made known to science in 1906. This form, from the intevten’ of of South Australia, 
is slightly larger, with longer ears than the older-established species. According to observers, these 
creatures are extremely active, making leaps of up to six feet in search of the insects and ants 
y bear a considerable external appearance, in their erect 
to the true Jerboas of Africa and Asia, the true 
with whom they often live in mixed colonies, and to the Jumping Shrews Te 
of Africa, all of which belong to widely differing Orders of the Mammalia. spirit, in 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the British Museum (Natural History). 
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MIXED LIVES: ART ; LETTERS ; ERRANCY ; “ PLUTARCHIAN’ i aacits 


N this week’s book revue the rédle of leading lady belongs to the distinguished novelist 
who gives us another instalment of her charming autobiography in “* WHERE Love 
AND FRIENDSHIP Dwe tt.” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, author of “I, Too, Have Lived 
in Arcadia.” Illustrated (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.). It tells of her return, at the age of 
seventeen, to her French home at La Celle St. Cloud, near the forest between Versailles 
and St. Germain. Daughter of a French father and an English mother and _ herself 
married to an Englishman, she has always felt more French than English in outlook and 
sympathies, and looked back to her childhood in France with lifelong nostalgia. After 
her father’s premature death, her mother lived for a time in England, and the scene 
again oscillates between the two countries. 

The ramifications of the Belloc family tree, traced in the opening chapters, are not 
irrelevant to her beginnings as a journalist and Paris correspondent of London periodicals, 
for through relatives and acquaintances she knew many famous French writers, such as 
Paul Verlaine, Alphonse Daudet, Edmond de Goncourt, Anatole France, Emile Zola, 
Victorien Sardou, Jules Verne, and Alexandre Dumas fils. Verlaine, in particular, is 
shown in a new and much more attractive light than usual. After what her old home 
suffered in the Franco-Prussian War at the hands of German soldiers—then, as since, 
past masters in destruction and looting—she regarded with hero-worship the French 
patriot-poet, Paul Dérouléde. Very different are her recollections of Dumas fils. ‘ He 
had a fierce contempt for the Republican régime. . . . In 1940 he would have shared 
the views of Marshal Pétair Indeed, just after the end of the Franco-Prussian War, 
he wrote a few lines which recall almost word for word the 
{Marshal’s} first broadcast.” 

Contrasts between the social status of literary folk in 
France and England, respectively, emerge in comparing 
the foregoing work with “SoutH LopGcEe”: Reminiscences 
of Violet Hunt, Ford Madox Ford and the “ English 
Review ” Circle. By Douglas Goldring. Illustrated 
(Constable ; 15s.). ‘‘ In Ford’s eyes,” we read, “ the artist 
took precedence over all other created human beings. 
What really bothered him was not so much his social position 
as a writer and an individual, as the scant respect paid in 
England to his calling. The British bourgeois, unlike his 
French counterpart, prefers golf to literature, despises art, 
and only consents to regard a writer or an artist as a social 
equal if he makes as much money as an ordinary sensible 
business man.” Mr. Goldring knew intimately both parties 
to the unofficial ‘‘ marriage ” which forms his main theme, 
and tells their story with frankness and sympathy. They did 
not “ get away with it ” so easily as George Eliot and G. H. 
Lewes. Of the two, he considers Ford much the greater 
literary figure, and praises his quality as a writer, editor and 
critic, while severely castigating the literary cliques that 
disparaged him, and blunders of politicians in the inter-war 
period. Full biographies of both protagonists are in prepara- 
tion ; that of Ford having been undertaken by an American 
colleague. ‘‘ This,” says Mr. Goldring, *‘ is as it should be, 
for it was only in America that he ever gained the full measure 
of respect and admiration he deserved. . This book is 
purposely confined to my own impressions and memories. . . 
I have called it by the name of the unpretentious semi- 
detached villa in Campden Hill Road, Kensing- 
ton, in which for a brief period the two 
principal characters resided.” 

Humour in visual form is an unfailing 
source of gaiety, and on the lighter side of 
reminiscence one of the most enjoyable books 
I have struck is “‘ Drawn From Memory ” 
Adventures in the Arts. By Percy V. Bradshaw. 
With 24 Illustrations (Chapman and Hall; 
15s.) The author carved out a career for 
himself as a black-and-white artist, and then 
started the Press Art School, for teaching 
through the post others animated by similar 
ambitions. It proved highly popular. When 
war came in 1914 he thought his venture was 
doomed, but in fact its success was enormously 
increased. ‘“‘ It occurred to me that the men 
in our Forces might find sketching an ideal 
spare-time distraction. . By the close 
of 1914, I had enrolled over 1100 new pupils, 
and sketching was proving a positive godsend 
to our men, In 1915 I enrolled 1500 
additional pupils, and in the following three 
years new students averaged considerably over 
3000 each year. Before the war had ended, 
1 had twenty-two assistants on my teaching 
and clerical staff.” He roped-in numerous 
leading cartoonists and illustrators to supply 
typical examples of their work in successive 
stages, and the personal interviews thereby 
involved afford intimate glimpses of many 
amusing people. 

Historical biography takes a new form, re- 
calling Landor’s “* Imaginary Conversations,” 
but conceived in a lighter and more fantastic 
Van Loon’s Lives”: Being a 
true and faithful account of meetings with 
certain historical personages, from Confucius 
and -Plato to Voltaire and Thomas Jefferson, who came to us as our dinner guests. 
Written and Illustrated by Hendrik Willem van Loon (Harrap; 18s.). The title chal- 
lenges comparison with Plutarch’s Lives, but it is Plutarch with a difference, for the Father 
of Biography did not deal in evocation of spirits from the dead—spirits, moreover, who 
retained a healthy human appetite. In the long list of guests were Erasmus and Sir 
Thomas More, Shakespeare and Moliére, Queen Elizabeth, Dante, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Napoleon. The most astonishing was the person who arrived in response to an 
invitation addressed, not to anyone by name, but to “the greatest inventor of all 
time.” He conformed to what William Watson calls “the gibbering form obscene 
that was, and was not, man,” 

Russia’s magnificent repulse of a far more dangerous invader than Napoleon—an 
incalculable contribution to the Allied cause—has won our boundless admiration, and 
we all want to learn more about the Russian Renaissance, and to cultivate those amicable 
relations whereon the world’s future welfare will so largely depend. Among recent 
books revealing Russian life and character, a distinctive place belongs to “I Am A 
Woman From Soviet Russia.” By Barbara Moore-Pataleewa (Gollancz; 10s. 6d.). 
Her life, as she describes it, has been changeful, erratic, and adventurous. She has often 
been arrested in her native land, on various counts, even (for motoring offences) after she 
had become a famous motor-cyclist, accomplishing several great long-distance rides 
valuable as military tests. ‘“‘ Post-war collaboration,” she writes, “‘ will not be suc- 





cessful unless all sections of the British community throw away their preconceived ideas 
I wish to help both sides.” 


of Soviet Russia. Cuarces E. Bytes. 
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t is probable that the cere- 
monial drinking of healths is 


derived from the Greco-Roman 


custom of pouring libations to 
the gods. A more sophisticated 


age introduced the drinking 


to living personages. But it 


must not be supposed that in 
classical days it was the gods 
alone who enjoyed themselves. 
It was Horace who wrote :— 


“Hush friends, O cease 
Your impious clamour; and for peace 


Keep elbows resting still.” 


chweppes 


Table Waters 


famous since I 790 










.: NOW YOU EVEN 
PLANT WITH 


A TUBE 


% If you want a green thumb don’t write us— Write Fluora 
Seedasets, Merrileas, Grove Lane, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


* 
The “Fluora Seedasets”’ people 


have invented a useful little gadget 





that enables seedlings to be grown individually. 

They’ve done away with all that thinning out process 

and wastage of seed. We’re not here to advertise this new gadget 
(although we don’t mind passing on a good tip when we hear of 
one), our main object is to point out that our old friend the steel 
tube is the basis of this new invention. Maybe by continually 
pointing out the universal usefulness of steel tubes we may plant 


a seed or two ourselves among manufacturers with fertile minds 


An advertisement for 


BRITANNIA TUBE CO -LTD~- GLOVER ST- BIRMINGHAM 
BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


® 





* Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product 
—but Schweppes will return with victory. 
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I am the roar in the sky that fills the enemy’s heart with fear. I bring 
the War right home to the Axis. I am coming off the production lines of 
the Motor Industry in mounting numbers day-by-day. I helped to win 
the Battle of Britain. Without the manufacturing technique of the 





Motor Industry, there might have been a different tale to tell. s H 

In Britain’s post war plans, the Motor Industry has a part to play as Please leave Horlicks for those who need it most 

vital as the one it now performs. Many thousands now on the battle- ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce is that it is included in emergency rations 

fronts will have a welcome place awaiting them in Britain’s Motor supplied to sailors and airmen, who may have to live for many days without normal 
supplies of food. 


Industry when that last battle has been won. : : 5 - = 
orlicks also goes to hospitals, to certain war factories, and to miners who are 
doing vital work under most trying conditions. 


Producti ” Yet Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still being supplied to the shops. _ Please leave it 
wu ot ‘ Ov for those who need it most. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN HORLICKS 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Power Stations everywhere 
are the driving force behind 
the war factories. You can 
save power for the National 
War Effort and have 


bright, economical lighting 
by using 


LAMPS 


They Stay Bright 
Longer 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


















VANTELLA 


SHIRTS —WADE TO MATCH 


‘VAN HEUSEN’ 


COLLARS 
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*“ MILES MASTER 


- . . Without it, the steady flow of 


pilots to our fighter squadrons could 


never be maintained. 


Vide ** The Aeroplane” 
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De Heche ter 
Scapement « 


Although the invention of the anchor 
escapement is generally attributed to 
Dr. Robert Hooke, it was William 
Clement, a clockmaker of London, who, 
about 1676, first applied the invention 
to clocks. This ingenious mechanism 
made the clock an instrument of greater 
precision than formerly, so much so that 
it is used extensively to this day. It 
also reduced the space required for 
pendulum and weights, so permitting 
their encasement. 


SMITH SECT 


, oe IN TO GREENWICH lt 


Fhe lias Word in 
Precision “meokcepnn. 2g 














awa ot 


Jor tts greater 
nourishment 


ASK YOUR BAKER OR WRITE 


MONTGOMERIE E CO LTO 1BROX: CLASCOW 











OVERSEAS) 
SHIPPING 


When you call at - 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 





Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT” ‘saveiore pope). 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 


| 
| 





“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 5: 


MACDONALD’S cickrevres 


SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. 
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RED TOWER LAGER 

















SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777% RAINCOAT — SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO.,LTD. 
“VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 


















TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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Greys Appeal for 
‘AID TO RUSSIA’ 


( ’ 
§ ? ' 0 Nn il fo | On ? Russian cities, towns and villages are 


battlefields. Men, women and children 
are wounded and in pain. Medical and 


| surgical supplies are desperately needed 
to save their lives. Russia has asked 
us to send vast quantities. 
As your tribute to our indomitable 
| Allies, help to meet their call by sending 
m | a donation to: 
Mrs. Churchill’s Red Cross 


CIGARETTES ) ‘AID TO RUSSIA’ FUND 


Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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